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NARRATIVE. 








THE LOST CHILD. 

Mrs. Sinciair was a good and tender mo- 
ther, and very seldom left her little family. 

One afternoon she was obliged to go out, and 
as it was to visit a sick person, she thought it 
best not to take with her either Charlotte, who 
was five years old, or Charles, who was. just 
three and a half. Her eldest son, Ernest, was 
gone out with his father, and there was nobody 
left at home except the servants and the chil- 
dren. Mrs. Sinclair spoke particularly to Fan- 
ny, the nurse maid, telling her to take great 
care of Charles and Charlotte. 

The nurse took the childreninto the garden; 
they then ran about in the meadow, while 
she gathered them some nosegays, and after 
some time they returned towards the house and 
again played about in the garden. 

While they were there, Fanny discovered 
that she had lost her handkerchief, and instead 
ofasking the cook to fetch her one, she told 
Charlotte to take care of her brother fora min- 
ute or two, while she ran to the nursery to get 
one. 

When Fanny opened her drawer, she found 
somebody had tumbled her best gown, and her 
huswife and balls of cotton were all mixed 
about among her clothes. Now, Fanny liked 
to see her things neat, and in their proper pla- 
ces, so She could not bear to leave them in dis- 
order, and while she set her drawer to rights, 
above a quarter of an hour passed away. 

All at once she recollected the children, 
and looking out of the window, she saw Char- 
lotte very busy in undressing her doll, and call- 
ed to her, ‘‘ Where is Charles?” 

“Oh, there he is,” said Charlotte, without 
looking up. 

“I do not see him,” cried Fanny, and ran 
down stairs as fast as possible. 

She looked round but he:was not in sight. 

“He was here just this minute,” said Char- 
lotte; “‘he was looking at a snail which was 
crawling by that monkshood.” : 

Fanny now began to be frightened, and ran 
tothe kitchen window to see if Charles was 
there. The cook had not seen him; she then 
van round the garden, but he was not to be 
found. The cook now came, and they looked 
inthe yard, and examined the dog-kennel, for 
Charles had once gone and laid himself down 
along with “Captain ;” but now Captain was 
asleep in his kennel quite alone. 

They then thought he might have gone to the 
kitchen garden, butthe door was locked, and 
Mrs. Sinclair had taken the key. Fanny next 
examined the shrubbery at the end of the gar- 
den, and the gate which opened into the mea- 
dow, but that was shut. 

You may suppose how anxious Fanny now 
felt; the sun was just setting, and not a sound 
was heard except the mill, and the sheep bells 
at adistance. At this moment, Mr. Sinclair, 
Who had just returned, met her, and asked what 
Was the matter, and where the children were? 

Fanny, (bursting into tears.) O, Sir, Char- 
lotte is up stairs; but— 
Mr. Sinclair. But what! Where is Charles? 


Fanny cried very bitterly, and could not answer. 
r. 8S. Where ishe? What is the matter? 


_ The cook then came, and said, “ Sir, Charles 
as lost.” 





Mr. S. Lost ! What. do you mean ?—lost! 
when, and how ? 

Cook. Wehave been looking for him this 
half hour, Sir ; he was just before that time in 
the broad walk with his sister; but we cannot 
find what is become of him. 

Mr. Sinclair appeared struck ; he was silent 
for a minute, but his lips moved as if he was ut- 
tering a short prayer. He then inquired very 
earnestly, but calmly, where they had looked. 

F. Qh, every where, every where, Sir; Oh, 
how unhappy I am. 

Ernest. I dare say you are, but why could 
you not take care of the child. 

Mr. S. Ernest, this is not a moment to give 
way to anger; wemustexamine how it happén- 
ed afterwards; but God knows where your 
brother is, I trusthe will enable usto find him; 
quick, we must lose no time; I dare say he 
has got into the meadow. 

F’. Sir, the gates are both shut. 

Mr. S. The smallest gate easily shuts to, 
and a gust of wind may have closed it after he 
had gone through, +. * ° 

Ernest and his father tk@y Went into the 
meadow. On one side gvas 2 copse, through 
which there was a path, and on the other side 
the ground rose till it became a steep hill, and 
sloped down on the other side rather suddenly 
towards the lake. 

** Cross the meadow, Ernest, and go up the 
hill,” said his father; ‘‘ I will go round through 
the copse, and meet.you.” 

Ernest made hasic and c2!le@ ont, “ Charles, 
Charles,” as he ran, for he was very fond of his 
little brother :—‘‘ Charles, Charles, where are 
you? Oh, I wish I knew where you are gone.” 

He then recollected what his father had said, 
and as he loved and feared God, he thought, ‘‘O 
Lord, thou knowest where Charles is gone, di- 
rect me where to find him.” 

He then felt encouraged and ran on, I dare 
say my readers remember the beautiful text, 
“The Lord is nigh unto all them that call up~ 
on them; to all that call upon him in truth.” 
It is in the 145th Psalm. Yes, God hears even 
the youngest child who asks for his help in faith. 

Ernest ran up the hill as fast as he could, 
though it was very steep and covered with furze 
bushes. 

You may imagine his joy when he got near 
the top, and saw little Charles about two hun- 
dred yards before him, running along a very 
dangerous path, which was full of rough stones; 
on one side the ground sloped towards the 
wood, and on the other it was a precipice to- 
wards the lake. 

Poor little Charles was crying very sadly; 
he stopped and wiped his eyes with his pina- 
fore, and then ran on again, and then stopped 
and cried, and then ran on again. 

“‘ Charley, my Charley dear,” said Ernest. 

Charles stopped and looked behind him. 

‘* Oh, my dear Charles,” said Ernest, leaping 
over the bushes and catching him in his arms, 
‘*God has preserved you.” 

Presently their father came up, “ Thank 
God,” he exclaimed, and taking Charles in his 
arms he kissed him, and “they hastened back 
to the house. 

Mrs. Sinclair had just come in, and was 
deeply grieved at what had happened ; but in- 
stead of giving way to grief, or flying into a pas- 
sion, she inquired what had been done to search 





for him, and finding that proper measures were 
taken, she went into her own room, and pray- 
ed that her little Charles might be brought back 
again in safety. 

While she was thus employed, she heard 
Ernest’s voice at a distance :— Here he is; 
here he is; we have found him!” She open- 
ed the window and exclaimed, “Oh! where, 
where? let us be thankful !” 

Mr. Sinclair was carryjng him in his arms 
The poor child had fallen asleep; but he was 
much agitated, and sobbed deeply. ‘They laid 
him on his bed, and by degrecs he became 
more calm. 

Fanny stood at the farther end ofthe room ; 
she was still weeping, but her tears were tearg 
of joy. 

“Fanny,” said her mistress, ‘‘ come here; I 
have cause to blame you very much, andshould 
do so, but Iknow you are not accustomed to 
be careless, and I see you deeply feel the con- 
sequences of your neglect. Learn from what 
has happened, that a very trifling neglect of our 
duty may be the cause of a very serious evil. 
If you had attended to your duty and my orders, 
what painful feelings would you have saved 
both yourself and us. You are yeung; never, 
never forget this lesson, and entreat the Lord to 
improve it for your good.” 

“We may all learn a lesson from it,” said 
Mr. Sinclair ; “‘my grief at missing Charles, 
and my fear lest some accident had befallen 
him, made me think of the kindness of our 
heavenly Father towardsus. I said to myself, 
God compares his love towards his children, to 


that which I feel forlittle Charles ; surely, then, 


I ought not to fear that he will leave me, or 
forsake me ; and if I should be so unhappy as 
to wander from his paths, surely I may hope 
that he will seek for-me, and lead me back 
again.” 

Mrs. 8. That reminds me of what our Sa- 
viour said, when he compared himself to the 
good shepherd who goes to seek for the sheep 
that has wandered from the fold, and having 
found it, carries it home, rejoicing. 

Ernest. When I saw how unhappy little 
Charles was, it made me think how miserable 
those are who wander from the ways of the 
Lord ; and when I see how glad we all are, that 
dear little Charles is brought home in safety, 
it reminds me of the joy there will be in heav- 
en over one sinner thatrepenteth, and is brought 
back again. 

Mr. S. Since our Lord has been pleased to 
try us in this manner for a short time ; let us. 
entreat that he would bless this trial to our 
hearts, and let us not forget the thanks which 
we owe him. He is indeed merciful and gra-: 
cious, slow to anger and plenteous in mercy. 
He hath not dealt with us according to our sins, 
nor rewarded us according to our iniquities. 
Like asa father pitieth his children,so the Lord 
pitieth them that fear him. 

The hour for family prayer was now come, 
Mr. Sinclair read the 103d Psalm, and while 
he endeavoured to bless the Lord for all his 
benefits, he did not forget the mercy which they 
had so lately experienced. 

Before she went to rest, Mrs. Sinclair look- 
ed at little Charles; he just woke, and smiled. 
at his mother, and gave her a sweet kiss, and, 
then went comfortably to sleep again. 

(Children’s Friend, 
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RELIGION. 








For the Youth’s Companion. 

LETTERS TO A YOUNG LADY.—No. III. 

B e, Dec. 2d, 1822. 
My dear L » ; 

Have you yet learned that your heart is at 
enmity with God? Have you been led to 
search it, and bring all its emotiogs, purposes, 
desires, and aims, to the touchstone of God’s 
law? Itis an affecting truth, that there is 
nothing in man by nature whieh is not alienated 
from God. Even if Ite sometimes feels a strug- 
gle in his breast against what is sinful, and de- 
sires to become more serious in his couversation, 
more devout in his acknowledgements to God, 
and better prepared for heaven, it is only the 
movement of conscience against himself, or the 
impulse of the self-love that dreads the punish- 
ment of eternal fire, by which the struggle is 
created. There is no hearty approbation of 
God—there is no sincere and humble delight 
in the law of God, in the government of God— 
nay, nor even in that wonderful exhibition of 
Divine mercy made on Calvary. ‘The mind 
may be enlightened, conscience may be arous- 
ed, the realities of Eternity may press on the 
soul with a weight almost unsupportable, while 
not asingle holy emotion swells the bosom. 

Inquire faithfully, my friend, whether you 
have gone to the house of God with feclings 
like those of David, when he panted for such a 
privilege “‘as the hart panteth for the water 
brook’ —whether it has been tie language of 
your heart “ whom have I in heaven but thee, 
and there is none upon earth I desire beside 
thee !’—and, whether in your attempts to pray, 
to read the scriptures, to meditate on them, 
and to bring yourself into a proper state of mind, 
your object has been to please God, to glorify 
God, or only to avert from yourself his just in- 
dignation? Even these sacred duties, perform- 
ed with an unholy mind, are sinful and displeas- 
ing to God. 

I am aware that your outward conduct has 
ever been such as to conciliate esteem, and in- 
spire your friends with strong affection toward 
you. But you remember the young man who 
came to Jesus, with the question, ‘‘ What shall 
I do that I may inherit eternal life ?’—all the 
commandments that were enumerated to him, 
he had kept from his youth up—still, Jesus 
said, ‘‘ one thing thou lackest.” He was love- 
ly—he was respectful to Christ—he was anxious 
to be saved—yet there was one grand deficien- 
cy inhim. He was not a true penitent. He 
was not sensible of his sins and ill desert. He 
was not ready to give up alli—to forsake his 
worldly possessions—to detach his heart from 
what he had always loved, and surrender it to 
God. May not this be your case? Is it not 
possible that even by all your attention to the 
ordinances of religion, you are only seeking 
how you may securely maintain your attach- 
ments to the world?—I do not say that this is 
your situation, but I beg you to regard the 
suggestion, and push the inquiry. It may be, 
that you flatter yourself you are seeking after 
God, when in truth you are only seeking your 
own honor and ease. It may be, that you are 

anxious for salvation from hell; while you do not 
’ yealize that the salvation of the gospel consists 
essentially in deliverance from the love and 
power of sin. While you “seek religion” 
on this principle, you will seek in vain. Suffer 
me to say it, with all the tenderness of a broth- 
er, or solicitude ofa father—you must desire to 
become the friend of God, because God deserves 
your whole heart—because you wish to consecrate 
your whole life to his service—because you desire 
to be holy, for that. He is Holy, and that holi- 
ness is the perfection of an intelligent Being. Arc 








j these the motives that prompt your present at- 


; tention to religious subjects ? 

By diligent and prayerful inquiry, you may 
| ascertain your motives—and you will not forget 
| that motive isevery thing, in determining the 
| moral quality of our actions and even of our vo- 
litions. When you propose to go to the social 
meeting, or to open the Scriptures, or to ap- 
proach the throne of Grace, ask yourself, “‘ why 
am I doing this?’ “Is it, in truth, to. find 
God? Is it,that my heart may be thoroughly sub- 
idued? Jsit, that I may become assimilated to 
infinite perfection, and have that principle 
wrought into my soul, which will exert its sal- 
utary and sanctifying influence over my whole 
life ?” 

“* The heart is deceitful above all things, and 
desperately wicked—who can know it.” Even 
the child of God, who has advanced farthest in 
\self acquaintance, is obliged to cry to Heaven 
—‘‘ Search me, O God, and know my heart, try 
me and know my thoughts ;—lead me in the 
way that iseverlasting.” Ifthisis the experi- 
ence of those who have been longest engaged 
in studying themselves, how can one, who is 
just commencing an acquaintance with himself 
be supposed to know every thing on this sub- 
ject, ashe ought to know? Till we are taught 
by the Holy Spirit, we have no just apprehen- 
sion of the treachery that lurks within—no ad- 
equate conceptions of the impurity that mingles 
with our most sacred employments. Let itthen, 
my dear friend, be your most ardent and perse- 
vering prayer, that God would lay open your 
heart to yohr own “inSpection—that he would 
‘set your sins in order‘before you”—that he 
would dispose you to ‘‘ abhor yourself’’—your 
native character—your often broken resolutions 
—your unholy motives—and to “‘ repent in dust 
and ashes.” Too low, you cannot lie before 
God. Too much, you cannot distrust yourself 
—too much, you cannot lean upon Christ. 
Look to Him—Fly to Him—Make him your 
Refuge—for—‘‘ he is Mighty to save,” and is 
altogether lovely.” 

Your affectionate friend, R. S. S——. 











- BENEVOLENCE. 


JUVENILE SOCIETIES. 

It has given usa good deal of pleasure to 
receive an order from the “‘ Juvenile Society” of 
Elbridge, Onondaga county, for sixteen copies 
of the Juvenile Magazine, and one ofthe Visi- 
tant. ‘This Society appears to be a collection 
of young lads, associated together for their 
mutual benefit, under the care of a judicious 
superintendent. Societies of this description 
should be specially encouraged by those who 
wish to advance the interests of the young. 
They can early be introduced into every village 
and well-settled town. One has existed in 
Utica about four years, composed of youth be- 
tween the ages of eight and sixteen. By the 
monthly contributions of its members, a fund is 
kept constantly on hand for objects of Chris- 
tian charity. ‘The list of donations to the 
Western Union, shows a recent appropriation 
from their funds of stxTy DOLLARs to that socie- 
ty. This is in addition to the sum of fifteen 
dollars heretofore given to the same object ; be- 
sides numerous other donations to aid destitute 
Sabbath Schools, to purchase tracts for gratuit- 
ous distribution, and to aid young men prepar- 
ing for the gospel ministry. 

The plan of such a society is very simple. 
Let the youth be collected together, and have 
the object fairly unfolded before them. Let 
them see that they are acting for themselves; 
let each individual be inquired of, to give his 
views of the subject; and after a fair under- 











bracing, for example, the following particulars. 





1. To meet once a week on evening 
under the superintendence of Mr.——,  ~” 
2. To have a Secretary and Treasurer elect. 
ed from the society. 
3. To spend each meeting in useful reading 
and conversation. 
4. Each member to pay cents a month, 
5. The superintendent to enforce the regula. 
tions. 
Various other rules for the promotion of or. 
der and propriety, and to advance the good of 
the society will be found necessary: such wil] 
readily occur to any one who inay undertake 
the object. 
The society should govern itself. Every 
question relating to it should be decided by the 
majority.—In the exercisevof government the 
superintendent has only to propose measures 
and execute existing regulations. 
During the meetings, strict decorum should 
be observed. Offenders should be sent home. 
Freedom of conversation, under proper restric- 
tions, should be encouraged, and pains taken 
to elicit the views and feelings of the members 
upon the subjects which come before them. 

The superintendent should prepare himselfto 
make every meeting both interesting and use- 
ful to the society. Narratives and facts, of an 
instructive kind, are not difficult to be found ; 
these, with the biography of eminent men, 
scripture histories, and the history of nations, 
may at all times be read with interest, and 
form useful subjects of conversation. If ac- 
quainted with the arts and sciences, the super- 
intendent may draw from these exhaustless 
sources, much that will improve and elevate 
the minds of his pupils. Scientific experi- 
ments may be occasionally introduced. But 
the superintendent should let no meeting pass, 
without attempting to enforce the obligations 
which each one owes to his Maker. The sins 
to which youth are particularly exposed should 
be pointed out,—their evil consequences des- 
cribed, and the only way of acceptance before 
God, and of escape from eternal danger, con- 
stantly exhibited before them. 

We have thrown out these hints, in hope that 





‘| some ofthe readers of the Visitant might be 


induced to establish sucha society as we have 
recommended. We consider it among the 
most effective means of training up the young 
to the service of the Most High. 

One word in regard to the funds.—They 
can be appropriated either to the purchase of a 
library, or to. objects of Christian benevolence; 
or, they can be applied to both these purposes, 
or to any which may bé thought best. Tracts 
should occasionally be purchased, and divided 
among the members to distribute themselves. 
By these means may becherished in the youth- 
ful mind, a spirit of generous and active benev- 
olence.— Western S. S. Visitant. 


Perhaps some readers of the Companion 
would like to belong to a society, such as is de- 
scribed in the above article. Ifso, they can 
mention it to their parents and other friends. 
Perhaps a sufficient number of their associates 
can be found to make a very pleasant society, 
and some gentleman "who would gladly take 
the trouble of being their superintendent for the 
sake of doing good. Ifany should’be. formed, 
and should prove useful to its members, we 
should be glad to have an accountof it sent to us. 
The superintentient must be a person that loves 
children, and one who will make the meeting 
busy and lively in its exercises. If it is a dull 








standing of the design and object of the society, 
a system of regulations should be framed, em- 





meeting, it will do no good. : 
Editors of Companion. 
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THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 











RUINED JOHN. 
A Warning to Sabbath School Boys.. 


John R was a scholar in the Sabbath 
School of a small town in New Jersey, and as 
his mother was poor, and a widow, she sent 
him also toa free school that was kept in the 

lace. 

He read very well and was attentive to his 
lessons, so that he always. answered readily the 

uvestions of his teacher. 

He listened too with interest when his teach- 
er talked to him about his soul’s salvation, and 
warned him _— bad company. Being an 





only son, his father dead, he was greatly ex- { 


posed to temptation, his mother frequently send- 
ing him abroad on errands, when he met with 
idle wicked companions. 

’ His teacher said, ‘‘ John, you behave well 
jn school, and learn your lessons, but you do 
not repent of your sins, and your heart is not 
changed, so that you have no security against 
temptation. I see you standing among-idle 
mea, and wicked men and boys, listening to 
their words; you will hearthese words so often, 
that soon you will say them yourself, and from 
bad words you will goon to bad actions, and I 
am greatly afraid for you, unless you cry to 
God to give you a new heart.” 

Jolm listened, and promised, and shed tears, 
but he said his mether sent him to such 
places, and how could he help it? Here 
[ would warn all mothers against sending their 
children on errands to dram shops, and taverns, 
and groceries, where liquor is sold, and where 
drunkards and idle people meet to drink their 
own destruction. ‘They, place their children 
in the way of temptation, and thus may be, and 
often are the means of ruining their bodies and 
souls. ‘The word of God says, ‘ Enter not in- 
to the path of the wicked, and go not in the 
way of evil men. Avoid it, pass not by it, 
turn from it and pass away.” Oh! if parents 
and children would mind the warningsof God’s 
blessed book, they would not so often go down 
to disgrace in this world, and eternal woe in 
the world to come. 

Once or twice John’s} teacher in passing 
agrocery store, saw him standing by the stove 
among drunken swearing men, and beckoned 
tohim to come out. He did so, and his teach- 
er said, “‘ John, you are in the path of the 
wicked, and in the way of evil men. If you 
loveto be in their company, you will soon join 
it,and be one of them, and worse than all, go 
down with them to the place of weeping, and 
wailing, and gnashing of teeth.” ; 

John left the store, but again he was seen 
and warned ; he took it kindly and went home. 

One morning he was not at school : the teach- 
er said, ‘* where is John R ”” The chil- 
dren looked one at another and did mot speak : 
Upon further inquiry, it was discovered, that 
the poor lost boy had’ gone the evening before 
‘oa grocery, upon an errand for his mother, 
and the “‘ wicked and evil men” he met with 
there, had given him so much liquor as to make 
him drunk, so that he was carried home, and 
inthe morning was sick, and ashamed, and 
Wretched, and could not come to school. Some 
of the children were wicked enough to langh, 
when they said, “ John R was drunk.” 
; h! never, never laugh at drunkenness; for 
‘drunkards shall not inherit the kingdom of 
God.” I have sometimes seen children stop 
and laugh, when they saw a poor wretched 
drnnken man reeling along,and Sabbath school 
children too, who read in their Bibles, that 

foots” only “ make a mock of sin.” John’s 
teacher went-to him, and he cried most bitter- 
ly, and promised he would never go in the way 

















of temptation again. He was very humble for 
some time, and very steady at school. 

One evening he was seen again at the store ; 
again he was warned, and again he wept and 


was above the brightness of the moon, or the 
stars. 
And lo an angel said unto them, “ Fear not, 


| for I bring you good tidings of great joy, to you 


promised. Buthe went again in“the way of! and toall people.” 


evil men,” and again was warried home drunk. 
His teacher wept over him, and begged him to 
repent and go to Jesus Christ for strength 
against this dreadful sin, but he grew more and 
more unsteady, and at last was never seen at the 
Sabbath school. 

The children would goto the school and 
read and hear the word of God, and go to his 


house, and sing his praises, but where was | 
John R 





? On the tavern step; in the door 
of the dram shop; loitering about the street. 
His teacher saw him, but he turned away and 
would no longer listen. If he was with his 
wicked companions when he was spoken to, 
on his evil course, he would force a laugh, and 
ifalone, would go off quickly. 

His teacher removed from the place, and 
on returning after a short time, met in the 
street, a miserable looking object, covered with 
rags, sauntering along, the image of vice and 
wretchedness, and on coming near discovered 
John R ; the same boy who used to come, 
clean, neat, and pleasant, into the school room, 
take his seat as first in the class, and out of 
God’s holy book, read, ‘‘ Enter not in the path 
of the wicked,” &c. ‘ My son, if sinners en- 
tice thee, consent thou not.” 

“‘ John,” said his teacher, and stopped ; ‘ Is 
this you John?’ but John could not bear to 
hear that voice; he turned pale, drew his mis- 
erable hat over his face, and passed on. 

“Qh!” said his sister, when visited by the 
teacher, “‘ he is too far gone; he does not care 
for any body, or any thing; he is going fast 
down to destruction.” Dead drunk at the cor- 
ners of the streets, reeling from tavern to tav- 
ern, lifting his voice in curses and oaths, may 
you find poor wretched John R His Bi- 
ble is lost, the house of God forsaken, and he a 
miserable outcast.” , 

Little boy, would you be like him? ‘‘O No!” 
Then “Enter not into the path of the wicked, 
and go net in the way of evil men: avoid it, 
pass not by it, turn from it, and pass away.” 

**Who hath wo? Who hath sorrow? They 
that go to seek mixed wine—atthe last it biteth 
like a serpent, and stingeth like an adder.” 

[New Jersey Sunday School Journal. 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
BIRTH OF JESUS CHRIST. 


The Shepherds were keeping watch over 
their flocks by night, in the fields near Bethle- 
hem. 

The peaceful sheep were cropping the green 
grass, and the young lambs were feeding by the 
side of their mothers. 

The Shepherd’s dogs were stretched on the 
ground, listening to every noise that came over 
the hills. 

The savage wolf kept at a distance, afraid to 
come nigh the harmless flock, so well guarded 
by the shepherds, and their faithful dogs. 

The full moon had shown clearly, but was 
now hid in a cloud. 

But the stars looked bright, as they spangled 
the sky, and twinkled, as the Shepherds gazed 

n them. 

And the soft breeze ruffled the leaves of the 
trees, while, the little birds reposed beneath 
their branches. 

All nature was calm, and silent, and the spir- 
it of God seemed to rest on the face of the whole 
earth. 

Suddenly a bright light shone round about 
the Shepherds, and they were much afraid. It 





“ For there is born this day, in Bethlehem, 
the city of David, a Saviour,a Prince, who is 
Christ or the Messiah.”’ 

Then the astonished Shepherds heard sweet 
music inthe air. Multitudes of angels praised 
God, singing Glory to God in the highest heav- 
en, and on earth peace, and good will towards 
men. 

The dive song ceased, the light disappear- 
ed, and the angelic band returned to heaven. 

The Shepherds said one to another, let us go 
to Bethlehem this night, and sce the infant Sa- 
viour. 

They arose, leaving their flocks, guarded by 
the faithful dogs,& went with haste into the city. 

Here, at an inn, dwelt Mary and Joseph, 
whom the Shepherds found, with the infant 
Jesus, lying in a stable, in a manger, because 
there was no.room for them in the house. 

Then were the Shepherds glad when they 
saw the babe, and told abroad what the angels 
had said to them, that he was the Son of God. 

The Lord of angels, and of men, was not too 
proud to be born in a stable, amid lowing herds; 
nor was he ashamed of his poor parents. 

Let us be humble, as Jesus was, and like 
him increase in wisdom and goodness as we in- 
crease in years. 











NATURAL HISTORY. 


DIFFERENT RACES OF MEN.—{Continued.] 


NEGRO RACE. — + 

The more obvious characteristics of the black 
or negro race, can scarcely fail-to be familiar 
to us, such as the depressed and rounded fore- 
head ; the head compressed towards the tem- 
ples, the teeth placed obliquely and projecting, 
the body and neck stretching forward, the 
black complexion, frizzly hair, flat nose, thick 
lips, deficiency of calves to the legs, &c. 

FIRST FAMILY. 

Monsieur Virey, and others distinguished 
the black race of mankind into two branches, 
namely that of the Ethiopians or negroes, prop- 
erly so called, & thatofthe Coffres. The first 
family includes the Joloffs, Foulis, the inhabi-' 
tants of Senegal, Sierra Leone, Mauiguetta, the 
Gold Coast, Benin, Loango, Congo,} &c. in 
short the whole western coast of Africa, from 
the Senegal to Cape Negro, to which we may 
add the Cape de Verd Islands. The negroes 
are discriminated from the Caffres by their 
more rank odour when heated, by their oily sat- 
iny skin,and by adeeper sable tint. Among them 
aresome circumcised mussulmans, but most of 
them are devoted to the grossest idolatry, ap- 
pear to have a very circumscribed range of in- 
tellect, would cultivate their patches of grain in 
peace, but are controlled by petty princes, who 
frequently excitethem to war for the sake of 
selling them into slavery—a soandalous scene 
of cruelty and oppression, which only now be- 
gins to give way before the more enlightened 





| humanity of the times. 


SECOND FAMILY. 

The Caffres inhabit that eastern region of 
Africa which extends from the Fish river to 
the streights of Babelmandel, a vast territory, 
comprising Monomatapa, Caffraria, all the coast 
of Zanguebar, or the Mozambique, Monemugi, 
& c. &c, They are readily distinguished from 
the negroes by superior talents and more war- 
like dispositions. Their black tinge is less 
deep and less glossy ; their face less _lengthen- 
ed; their features more regular and handsome; 
their body very robust, and well constructed, 
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and taller and more slender than that cf the! 
negroes; nor do they exhale any disagreeable 
odour when overheated. Their habits are 
chiefly pastoral; and they travel on horses or 
caravans from one grazing district to another, 
constructing temporary huts, living on milk, 
cheese and flesh, seldom cultivating any ground, 
and always armed with their zagaves, or spears, 
which they dart to a great distance with much 
vigor and address. They also traffic in cattle, 
peltry, ivory, gold dust, &c. They entertain 
ideas of the Supreme Being and his power; 
and being partial to fatalism, occasionally em- 
brace the faith of Mahomet. They wil! meet 
any enemy openly and boldly; are impatient 
of slavery, and consequently seldom subjected 
to its endurance. [ To be concluded. | 


Le 

Remarkable proof of the immmortality of the 
soul.—Gennadius, a physician, a man of emi- 
nence in piety and charity, had in his youth 
some doubts of the ile of another life.— 
He saw one night in a dream, a young man of 
celestial figure, who bade him follow him.— 
The apparation led him into a magnificent city, 
in which his ears were charmed by melgdious 
music, which exceeded the most enchanting 
harmony he had ever heard. ‘To the inquiry, 
from whence came these ravishing sounds, 
his conductor answered that they were the 
hymns of the blessed in heaven, and disappear- 
ed. Gennadius awoke, and the impression of 
the dream was dissipated by the transactions of 
the day. ‘The following night the young man 
appeared, and asked whether he recollected 
him. The melodious songs which I heard 
last night, answered Gennadius, are now 
brought again to my memory.—‘ Did you hear 
them (said the apparation) dreaming or awake?’ 
‘I heard them ina dream.’ ‘True, (replied 
the young man,) and our present conversation 
isa dream; but where is your body while I am 











speaking to you?—‘In my chamber.’ ‘ But 
know you not that your eyesare shut, & that you 
cannot see? ‘My eyes are indeed shut.’ 
* How then can you see?’ Gennadius could 
make no answer. ‘In your dream, the eyes of 
your body are closed and useless, but you have 
others with which you see me. Thus, after 
death, although the eyes of your flesh are de- 
prived of sense and motion, you willremainalive 
and capable of sense and motion by your spirit- 
ual part.—Cease then to entertain a doubt of an- 
other life after death. 

By this occurrence, Gennadius affirms, he 
became a sincere believer in the doctrine of 
a future state. 








YVOUTH’S COMPANION. 


ON ALACRITY. 

# It isa great pleasure to parents to perceive 
that their children are lively, and do every thing 
with alacrity. Some children are lazy and 
slow; heavy moulded in their bodily movements, 
and dull in the thoughts and purposes of their 
minds. Others are active as little sprights, as 
you may discover in all they doand say. Now 
these two classes of children are widely differ- 
ent from each other, and we will give you a 
‘ short description of them. There is Alacer 
Manton, who willdo for a sample of the lively 
ones: and every one that knows Moses Slow- 
man will say, that he should stand as the repre- 
sentative of all the tardy boysin town. We will 
tell you about Moses first, because he is not a 
good boy ; and then the more agreeable account 
of Alacer will-come last. 

Moses, sits up rather late in the evening, so 








that he feels dull and sleepy in the morning, 
and lies late in bed. His parents have him 
roused up before it is late; but he says, ‘‘ You 
have wak’d me too soon, I must slumber again.” 
After he is roused two or three times, he rises. 
But he takes along time in dressing, and then 
perhaps comes down to breakfast, with his face 
unwashed and his hair uncombed, after his pa- 
rents are seated at the table. Of course he 
must remain at breakfast later than others,much 
to the annoyance of the family. Now comes 
the hurrying time for school, for the clock will 
soon strike nine. But Moses is not ready. 
Four or five commands, and perhaps a little 
sharp reproof excite him to prepare. Nothing, 
however, isinits place. ‘‘ Where is my book ? 
Where is my satchel? Who has had my slate?” 
At length the clock strikes, and he hurries off, 
with his shoes untied and his waistcoat half un- 
buttoned, for want of time. Now Moses is 
obliged to run ; for the school has good regu- 
lations, and if he does not enter by a definite 
time, he is degraded in his class. He comes 
puffing and blustering into school, and is just 
one minute and a halftoolate. He is asham- 
ed and vexed, but is compelled to take the low- 
est place. So it is during the exercises of the 
school. Moses has a good mind, and can learn 
well when he tries. But he is dilatory, and does 
not study his lesson at the right time. When 
he is called upon to recite, it is but half com- 
mitted. Just so it is with the next lesson, and 
the next, through the day and the week ; while 
he is but half a scholar, and stands much low- 
er in the school than some lively boys whose 
minds are not so bright as his. And his in- 
structer says, that Moses actually labours hard- 
er in this indolent dragging way, to be a poor 


scholar, than he need to doin order to be a good 
one. 


When Moses is released from school, he sets 
off for home ; but his friends expect him a leng 
time, and fear some accident has befallen him. 
Not that he intends to disobey his parents and 
teachers, and loiter bythe way. But he is ea- 
sily diverted from his purpose. One wants him 
to play a little; another has something to tell 
him, and so he actually does loiter and diso- 
bey too. ‘The afternoon, both at home and at 
school, is with Moses very much like the fore- 
noon. Indeed, his school-mates begin to call 
him “‘ an afternoon boy,” because he is always 
late. When his parents bid him, or kindly re- 


| quest him, to perform a piece of labor, or to go 


of an errand for them, he does not refuse; but 
he delays, and sometimes looks sullen, and 
at other times says, ‘‘ Let Thomas or William 
do it,’—or “I feeltir’d,”—or “ It is very hard 
todo.” Weare sorry toobserve, that his pa- 
rents are often obliged to speak several times, 
before their son will comply with their wishes. 
Thus Moses gets through the day and the even- 
ing. And when it grows late, he thinks, and 
thinks, about retiring to bed, and he becomes 
very sleepy; but it is cold, or it is dark, or 
he is not ready toleave the company. So he 
delays till he is worn out, and then creeps into 
bed to sleep till the sun peeps into his windows 
in the morning. 
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and read an account of avery different boy 
But we must just tell them, that there is very 
little prospect that Moses will ever make a thriy. 
ing and useful man. If he ever should have g 
family of his own, his wife must be unhappy 
and his children unruly. If he should be a fay. 
mer, his barns and his fields will be slovenly, 
and his affairs going to ruin. If he should be 
a mechanic, his customers will desert him be. 
cause his work is not done at the time it js 
promised. If he should be a merchant, other 
traders will snatch up all the good bargains; 
buyers will go where they will be waited on 
promptly; his accounts will be kept careless. 
ly ; soon he will shut up shop, and be a poor 
man. Ashe-does not now form habits of in. 
dustry and perseverance, he will be a negligent 
and slow man in all he does through his life. As 
he is not diligent in his studies now he is young, 
he will never be learned or wise; and what he 
will be in morals or piety, and what will be 
his state in a future world, we cannot tell, but 
the prospect is dark. We hope, therefore, that 
all our readers will be very careful that they do 
not imitate Moses Slowman; and that they 
will strive to resemble Alacer Manton, the 
sprightly boy, when we tell them more about 
him next week. 











POETRY. 








From the Boston Statesman. 
SONNET. 
Storm had been on thehills. The day had worn 
As if a sleep upon the hours had erept, 
And the dark clouds that gather’d at the mora 
In dull, impenetrable masses slept, 
And the wet leaves hung droopingly, and all 
Was like the mournful aspect of a pall. 
Suddenly on th’ horizon’s edge, a blue 
And délicate line, as of a pencil, lay, 
And as it wider and intenser grew, 
The darkness remov’d silently away, 
And with the splendour of a God, broke through 
The perfect glory ofdeparting day.— 
Se, when his stormy pilgrimage is o’er, 
Will light upon the dying Christian pour. Ror. 
-aa— 
From the Visitor § Telegraph. 
THE ROSE. 
I saw a lovely rose at early dawn, 
Blooming in all its beauty, fresh and fair,— 
Its cup was flowing with the dews of morn, 
And its soft odour filled the fragrant air, 


T came again at evening—but alas ! 
How changed was that fair, frail and lovely 
flower— 
Its leaves lay scentless on the lowly grass, 
Withered and pale—the beauty of an hour. 


I mused a moment—when there glided by, 
A form far lovelier than that faded flower,— 

She glanced upon me, her dark pensive eye, 
And I forgot the bloom beneath its power. 


I dreamed that night—vain dream—and night 
of gloom! 
The morning came,—but broke not her re- 


pose ; 
Pale, pale and chill, shesleeps within the tomb— 
Alas! how like the Lady and the Rose. 








MAXIMS. 
Useful knowledge can have no enemies, except the igno- 
rant. [t cherishes youth, delights the aged—is an orne 
ment in prosperity, and yields comforts in adversity. 


Of all parts of wisdom, practice is the best. Socrates 
was Ana. sate the wisest man of his poting Ave he turned 








Our readers will be glad now to leave Moses, 


his acquired knowJedge into morality, and aimed at good: 
ness more than greatness. 


